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the types of life and scenery of the then never-changing
Palestine, and there was thus granted him a vision of the
richness of colour of which the East is capable both in the
dresses of its people and in its sky and landscape. Such
opportunities were of the utmost importance, and when he
began upon his representation of the gospel scenes he pos-
sessed a knowledge which all other great painters of
scriptural subjects had lacked. No artist has realized so
truly in his works as Hunt has done the external aspect of
the life of Christ ; and if by so doing he has sometimes
failed in sublimity of design, it is only because in his pursuit
of truth he was obliged to submit to this sacrifice.

The picture is of absorbing interest and requires close
study in order to elicit its full meaning. The following are
a few notes as to its principal parts. The distant figures in
the central background are those of a Jewish family which
has first entered the hall. One of the men carries a lamb
to be offered as a sacrifice for the first-born (in the arms of
a woman), the lamb having been obtained from a seller of
animals who stands behind holding back the bleating ewe
from which it has been taken. Nearer to the Rabbis a boy
can be seen driving doves out of the building, and in the
left background a man is engaged in lighting the lamps.
Outside, on the right of the picture, builders are at work
upon the Temple of Herod, behind which is an exquisite
view of the city under a sky of pale green and yellow. On
the uppermost of the steps leading to the hall sits a lame
beggar. In the main portion of the picture is represented
a group of Rabbis seated on a curved divan, and a glance at
these will show the painter's marvellous power of characteri-
zation. The first on the left, blind, as is shown by the
whiteness of his eyes, holds a large roll of the Law against his
breast, part of the covering of which is being kissed by one